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LEADING ARTICLES—November 19, 1920. 


THE SCHOOL AMENDMENT 

THE FREEDOM PARTY PLATFORM 
UNION-STAMPED SHOES 

A SURREPTITIOUS MOVEMENT 
ACCIDENT COMMISSION'S REPORT 


ANNIVERSARY SALE 


LEOPOLD MORSE 


UNION MADE 


CLOTHES 


We are bringing down the price of 
Clothing to the Workingman by offer- 
ing this High-Grade Line of 


UNION-MADE CLOTHES 
20% DISCOUNT 


Mens’ Union-Made $40 Suits 
(20% off) 
Mens’ Union-Made $45 Suits 
(20% off) 
Mens’ Union-Made $50 Suits 
(20% off) 
Mens’ Union-Made $60 Suits. 
(20% off) 


MEN’S UNION-MADE 
OVERCOATS 


AT 
10% DISCOUNT 


GOOD GOODS 


Market at Fifth 


$40 Union-Made Overcoats 


(10% off) 


$50 Union-Made Overcoats.. 


(10% off) 


$60 Union-Made Overcoats. 


(10% off) 


All Union-Made Furnishings, Trousers, 
Flannel Shirts, Sweaters, Etc., at 


10% DISCOUNT 


A complete line of Boys’ and Children’s 


Apparel at 10% off Regular Prices 


OHNSONS 


2554-56 MISSION STREET 
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Labor Council Directory 


Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p. m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary’s office and head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee meets 
every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label Sec- 
tion meets first and third Wednesdays 
at 8 p,m. Headquarters telephone— 
Market 56. 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays, 49 Clay. 
Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 


T le. 
Auto’ Bus “Operators” Union No. 399—Meets every 


Thursday, 9 p. m., 10 Embarcadero. 
Auto Mechanics No. 1035—Meets Thursday even- 
ings, 236 Van Ness Avenue. 
Automobile and Carriage Painters No. 1073—Meet 
Thursday evenings, Building Trades Temple. 
Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Mondays, Ter- 
minal Hotel, 60 Market St. 

Bakers (Cracker) No. 125—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bakers’ Auxiliary (Cracker)—Moeets Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 8rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Sat- 
urdays, Labor Temple. 

Barbers—Meet Ist and 3rd Mondays, 112 Valen- 
cia street. 

Bartenders No. 41—Meet Ist Mondays at 2:30, 
8rd Mondays in evening at 8:00, 1075 Mission. 


Beer Drivers—177 Capp. 


Bill Postere—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Fif- 
teenth and Mission. 


Blacksmiths and Helpers No. 168—Meet Ist and 
8rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Boiler Makers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple; headquarters, 2923 16th St. 


Bookbinders—Meet last Fridays, Labor Temple. 
James D. Kelly, Business Agent, 525 Market. 


Boot and Shoe Workers, No. 216—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, Twenty-fourth and Howard. 


Bottlers No. 293—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
117 Capp. 


Box Makers and Sawyers—Meet lst and 8rd 
Tuesdays, 177 Capp. 


Brewery Workmen No, 7—Meet 3nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 177 Capp. 


Bricklayers No. {%—Meet Tuesdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Broom Makers—John A. Martin, Secretary, 3546 
Nineteenth. 


Butchers, 115—Meet Wednesdays, Labor Temph. 


Butchers No, 508 (Slaughterhousemen)—Meet 
ess Recetas, Taare Hay Seventh and RB. R. 
venus. 


Carpenters No. 22—Meet Fridays, Building Prades 
Carpenters No. 304—Moet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 


Opp. Wigwam Theatre 


Carpenters No. 483—Meet Mondays, 112 Valencia. 

Carpenters, 1082—Meet Tuesdays, 112 Valencia. 

Cemetery Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Chauffeurs No. 265, I. B. of T.—Meet 2d and 
4th Thursdays, § p. m., California Hall, Turk 
and Polk. 

Cigar Makers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Cloth Hat and Cap Makers No. $ 

Cooks’ Helpers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
451 Kearny. 

Cooks No. 44—Meet 1st and 4th Thursday nights 
at 8:30, and 3d Thursday afternoon at 2:30, 
83 Sixth St. 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, La- 
bor Temple. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Meet Ist and 8rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Dredgemen—10 Embarcadero. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Electrical Workers No. 6— Meet Wedmesdays, 
Building Trades Temple, 

Electrical Workers No. 92—Meet Wednesdays, 
112 Valencia, 

Electrical Workers No. 151—Thursdays, 112 Va- 
lencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 537—Meet Ist amd 3rd 
Wednesdays, 146 Steuart. 

Elevator Operators and Starters—Meet Ist and 
3rd Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Federal Employees’ Union No, 1—Meet Ist Tues- 
day, Pacific Building; headquarters, 746 Pacific 
Building. 

Federation of Teachers—Meets Labor Temple, 
Thursdays, 4 p. m. 

Felt and Composition Roofers No, 25—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 
Foundry Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 

Labor Temple. 

Furniture Handlers No. 1—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Fridays, Building Trades Tempie. 

Fur Workers—172 Golden Gate ave. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Workers No. 131—Meet Ist and 8rd 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Gas Appliance and Stove Fitters—Meet 3nd and 
4th Fridays, Labor Temple. J. Hammerschlag, 
Secretary. 

Gas and Electric Fixture Hangers No. 404—Meet 
2nd and 4th Mondays, Building Trades Temple. 


Gas Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 


Glass Bottle Blowers—Meet 2nd amd 4th Satur- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Glass Packers, Branch No. 45—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Saturdays, Labor Temple. 


Granite Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Building Trades Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet Ist Thursdays, Labor Tem- 
ple; office hours 9 to 11 a. m. 


Hatters’ Union—J. Grace, Sec., 1114 Mission. 
Horseshoers—Meet 3rd Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 


San Francisco 


Hospital Stewards and Nurses—Meet 44 Page, Ist 
and Srd Mondays. 

Ice Wagon Drivers—Meet 3nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Iron, Steel and Pim Workers No. 5—Meet Ist 
and 2nd Saturdays, Metropolitan Hall, South 
San Francisco, 


Janitors—Meet Ist and 3d Thursdays, 8 p. m., 
Labor Temple, 

Jewelry Workers No. 86—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Mondays, 248 Pacific Bldg. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—Meet Mondays, 
Hamilton Hall, 1545 Steiner. 

Ladies’ Garment Workers Ne. 134. 

Laundry Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Laundry Workers—Meet ist and $rd Mon- 
one Labor Temple; headquarters, Labor Tem- 
D 

Letter Carriers—Meet Ist Saturday, Los Angeles 
Hall, Native Sons’ Building. 

Machinists’ Auxiliary, Golden West Lodge No. 1 
—Meets Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Machinists No. 68—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 

Temple. 

Matlers—Meet 3rd Sundays, Labor Temple. 

Marine Gasoline Engineers No. 471—Meet Thurs- 
days, 10 Embarcadero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet Ist amd 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxiliary—Meets 2nd and 4th Fridays, 
Labor Temple. 

Moving Picture Operators, Local No. 163—Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 10 a. m., 68 Haight 

Musiclans—Headquarters, 68 Haight. 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Painters No. 19—Meet Mondays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

Pastemakers No. 10567—Meet Last Saturday at 
442 Broadway. 

Pattern Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Friday nights, 
Labor Temple. 

Pavers No. 18—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Bree Let Avere No, 8—Meet Ist Monday, Labor 
‘emple. 

Photographic Workers—Druids’ Hall, 44 Page. 
Piano, Organ & Musical Instrument Workers— 
Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Picture Frame Workers—Meet 1st and 8rd Fri- 

days, Labor Temple. 


Pile Drivers. Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers—Meet Thursdays; headquarters, 457 Bryant. 

Plasterers No. 66—Meet Mondays, Building 
Trades Temple. 

Plumbers—Meet Fridays, Building Trades Temple. 

Postoffice Clerks—Meet 4th Phursdays, Knights of 
Columbus Hall. 

Printing Pressmen and Assistants No. 24—Meet 
2nd Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—3300 16th St. 


Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet Ist and 8rd Thurs- 
days, 8 p. m., 150 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Retail Shoe Clerks No. 410—Meet Tuesdays 8 
D. m., 373 Golden Gate Ave. 

Riggers and Stevedores—Meet Mondays, 113 
Steuart. 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meet Mondays, 
Maritime Hall Building, 59 Clay. 


8. F. Fire Fighters No. 231—Meet Labor Temple, 
Sail Makers—Meet Ist Thursday at Labor Temple. 


Steam Fitters and Helpers No. 590—Meet Ist, 
8rd and 5th Wednesdays, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Monday, 
Tiv Hall, Albion Ave. 

Sheet Metal Workers No. 95—Meet 3nd Thurs- 
days, 224 Guerrero. 

Sheet Metal Workers No, 104—Meet Fridays, 224 
Guerrero. 

Ship Clerks—Meet Ist and Srd Fridays, Labor 
Temple, 

fhipfitters No. 9. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Fridays, Labor Temple. 

Sign and Pictorial Painters No. 510—Meet Fri- 
days, Building Trades Temple. 

Stable and Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Bteconary Firemen—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Steam Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, Build- 
ing Trades Temple. 

Steam Shovelmen and Dredgemen No. 29—Meet 
1st Saturday, 274 Monadnock Building. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 2nd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Street Railway Employees, Div. 518—Meet 3nd 
and 4th Thursdays, Labor Temple. 

Sugar Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Tailors No. 80—California Hall, Turk and Polk. 

Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Teamsters No. 216—Meet Saturdays, Building 
Trades Temple. 


Theatrical Employees—Meet Ist and 8rd Tuesdays, 
11 a.m., 68 Haight. 

Tobacco Workers—Meet 8rd Fridays, “Luilding 
Trades Temple. Miss M. Kerrigas secretary, 
290 Fremont. 

Trackmen No. 687—Moeet 2nd Tuesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Typographical No. 21—Meets 8rd Sunday, Labor 
Temple; headquarters, 701 Underwood Bldg. 
Cnitea Glass Workers—Meet Wednesdays, Build- 

ing Trades iemple. 

United Laborere—Meet Tuesdays, Building Trades 
Temple. 

United Leather Workers (Tanners)—Meet 1st and 
8rd Wed., Mangles Hall, 24th and Folsom. 

United Trunk, B-- and Suitcase Workers—Tiv. 
Hall, Albion Avenue. 

Upholsterers—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 


Waiters No. 30—Meet every Wednesday, 8 p. m.; 
828 Mission. 

Water Workers—Meet 1st Monday Labor Temple. 

Waitresses—Meet Wednesdays, 1075 Mission. 

Warehouse and Cereal Workers—Meet Tuesdays, 
457 Bryant. 


Watchmen—Meet Ist Thursday 1 p. m., 8rd 
Thursday, 8 p. m, Labor Temple, Peter Mo- 
_Carthy, 701 Paris. 

Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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In reply to several correspondents asking for 
the facts relating to the drafting of Charter 
Amendment No. 37, recently adopted by a refer- 
endum vote of the people of this city, we publish 
the following in order that all who desire the 
truth in the premises may have it at their dis- 
posal: 

Extract from report of Law and Legislative 
Committee, dated October 3, 1918: 

“Committee recommends that the Council take 
no official action on the pending amendment 
(Charter Amendment No. 37), but that it express 
itself as favoring the following fundamental 
principles to be followed in the reorganization 
of the school department: that the organic law 
be changed with reference to the control and 
management of the school system as follows: 
(1) that the board of education be elective and 
that the members receive pay commensurate with 
services rendered; (2) that the superintendent of 
schools be appointed, and that his qualifications 
be prescribed; and (3) that the duties of the 
members of the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools and his deputies be laid down 
along the lines recommended by the Claxton 
survey.” 

[-xtract from report of Law and Legislative 
Committee, dated May 27, 1920, and adopted 
by the Labor Council May 28, 1920: 

“Committee desires to call to the Council’s 
attention that there will be a charter amendment 
election this year, probably on the same date a3 
the general election in November, and that it 
seems to the committee an effort should be made 
to present to the electors a charter amendment 
for a better system of government for our 
schools, wherefore committee recommends that 
this committee be authorized to work out a suit- 
able charter amendment for said purpose in con- 
junction with such other civic organizations as 
may feel interested and are desirous of taking 
part in framing such a charter amendment.” 

The official minutes of the Labor Council for 
May 28, 1920, read in part as follows under title 
“Report of Law and Legislative Committee”: 
“Committee requested authority to co-operate 
With civic bodies in drafting and submitting at 
next charter amendment election a proposal for 
improved system of government for our public 
schools. Report concurred in.” 

Public Education Society after a meeting held 
June Ist, sent out invitations to a number of 
civic bodies calling for a conference for the pur- 
pose of drafting legislative measures in the in- 
| terest of popular education. 


Such invitation was received by the Labor 
Council and accepted. See Council’s minutes of 
} meeting held June 4th, reading as follows: 
“Requests complied with—From Public Edu- 
cation Society, requesting appointment of a rep- 
resentative to meet in a series of conferences 
with other representatives of organizations in- 
terested in education, for the purpose of drafting 
Stitable legislation to cover aims desired. Dele- 
Sate Theo. Johnson appointed by the chair.” 
First meeting of Conference held June 14, 1920. 
\t said meeting the following were appointed 
a committee to consider proposed charter 
| changes and bring in a tentative report: Rosalie 


Harby, Fred H. Meyer, Samuel Lamger, Mary 
F. Mooney, Theo. Johnson. 

Rosalie Harby sent her regrets for not being 
able to attend the meeting of the committee, 
wherefore Miss Ostrom was appointed to serve 
in her place. Miss Ostrom refused to act with 
the committee in a letter, postmarked June 17, 
1920, and reading as follows: 

“Mr. Johnson, Labor Councilman, San Fran- 
cisco—Dear Sir: Since the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion sends its representatives to the meetings of 
the Public Education Society to visit only, and 
as a visitor is not eligible for committee work, 
I shall not be present at tomorrow’s meeting. 
Sincerely yours, Ivy Douglas Ostrom, 2949 
Steiner, June Sixteenth.” 

The Educational Conference met and com- 
pleted the draft of the proposed charter amend- 
ment on July 19, 1920, and ordered it submitted 
for ratification by the affiliated organizations. 

The letter containing the draft and giving de- 
tails of the amendment and its history, sent to 
the Labor Council’s representative bears date 
of July 21, 1920. Delegate Johnson reportel the 
matter to the Labor Council the following Friday 
evening, July 23, 1920, the minutes of which meet- 
ing in that connection read as follows: 

“Special Committee—Delegate Johnson, as rep- 
resentative of Council to conference of fifteen 
civic organizations to study educational matters, 
submitted a charter amendment drafted by said 
conference. It was ordered that said charter 
amendment be referred to the Law and Legisla- 
tive Committee, that it be printed in the next 
issue of the Labor Clarion, and its consideration 
be made a special order for Friday evening, Au- 
gust 6, 1920.” 

The charter amendment was published in the 
July 30, 1920, issue of the Labor Clarion. 

At the Council’s meeting Friday, August 6, 
1920, the Law and Legislative Committee sub- 
mitted its report (subsequently printed in the 
Labor Day issue of the Labor Clarion, Septem- 
ber 3, 1920). The report was read to the Coun- 
cil, and closed with a recommendation “that the 
amendment be indorsed and that the Council 
assist in whatever way be required to have the 
amendment submitted by the Board of Super- 
visors for a vote of the people at the next char- 
ter amendment election.” (See Council’s minutes 
of meeting held Friday evening, August 6, 1920.) 

Relative to the Addicott case, these are some of 
the facts: 

Charges against Mr. Addicott were preferred 
by Mr. Roncovieri on July 27, 1920, which was 
eight days after the draft of the charter amend- 
ment had been completed. 
August 9, 1920, twenty-one days after the com- 
pletion of the draft; it lasted five days, and re- 
sulted in Addicott’s dismissal thirty-six days after 
the completion of the amendment, and seventeen 
days after its indorsement by the Labor Council. 

The Public Schools Defense Association was 
organized after the Charter Amendment No. 37 
had been drafted and took no part whatever in 
its preparation. 

———— 
BARBERS TO VOTE. 

Beginning November 22th, a referendum vote 
for the election of general officers of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers’ Union will be started by Bar- 
bers’ Local No. 148 at Carpenters’ Hall. 


The trial started- 


The School Amendment = 


EDMONTON PRINTERS OUT. 

Edmonton (Alberta) Typographical Union pre- 
sented a new agreement to the employing print- 
ers about the first of October, and negotiations 
have been going on since that time. The union 
asked in the first instance for a wage of $1.10 per 
hour and a 44-hour week. On receipt of the 
men’s request the employing printers made a 
counter offer of 94% cents per hour which was 
a 10 per cent increase over the former rate. This 
offer the union could not accept, but the men 
agreed to a compromise of one dollar per hour 
which is the wage already being paid in the news- 
paper composing rooms in Edmonton and in 
every branch of the trade throughout the rest of 
the province. In agreeing to the dollar an hour 
rate the men felt that they were making a very 
fair offer and the arrangement would have the 
advantage of placing all the cities of the province 
on an equal basis from a competitive standpoint. 

After a five-hour meeting with the union, how- 
ever, the employing printers refused to recede 
from their former offer. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the unioa 
on Saturday, November 6th, a strike vote was 
taken and the employers were notified that un- 
less the union’s offer was accepted, the members 
would be withdrawn from the job printing offices 
of the city. To this action the employers in- 
formed the organization that they had no inten- 
tion of making any new offer. As a consequence 
the printers were not on the job on Wednesday 
morning and have no intention of returning until 
their reasonable request is complied with. 

One office has signed the agreement, but on 
the whole the deadlock seems, so far, to be com- 
plete. 
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ELECTION RESULTS. 

The results of the general election of Novem- 
ber 5th, as far as San Francisco is concerned, 
show that the city went overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican for presidential electors, Democratic for 
U. S. Senator, and labor for members of the 


State Legislature. The figures are as follows: 


MUGtalRVOtemcast tt ue ke uate een 154,358 
Presidential Electors. 
Republican. me eecrtien. acta icc demas aoe 96,132 
Democtatices.c..w creak tc heen 32,621 
SOCIALIS tne Le oaetieay tana nc np ates 17,045 
dicte(ol Fl SNS toy cpa ga ee ae 1,472 
U. S. Senator. 
James sD oePhelanwGD) |. sac ats eee 72,033 
Samuel M. Shortridge (R)............... 61,491 
Hlvina: Si Beals (S))ccquurasversseeecreie: 7,469 
James S. Edwards (P)s <<. ccseess0ceeecs, 2,585 


Julius Kahn in the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict and John I. Nolan in the Fifth won by over- 
whelming majorities. 

Lester G. Burnett, Charles W. Godsil and Wal- 
ter A. McDonald were elected State Senators. 
The two latter are pro-labor. 

The thirteen Assemblymen-elect, all favorable 
to labor, are: Fred C. Hawes, Thomas A. 
Mitchell, Joseph F. Burns, William M. Collins, 
William B. Hornblower, Roy Fellom, P. J. Gray, 
George W. Lee, Harry F. Morrison, Clarence W. 
Morris, Albert A. Rosenshine, George W. War- 
ren, John B. Badaracco. 
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THE FREEDOM PARTY PLATFORM. 
The Party Organized to Abolish Monopoly. 
By John E. Bennett. 

(Continued.) 

When Communism arrives, therefore, it appears 
after Socialism, enthroned in government, has 
shown its crass inability to feed the great body 
of the people—to remedy the state of things 
which it took over from the Protective System 
proper. Property ownership in society is still 
drawn into nuggets of small groups comprising 
the rich and the ultra-rich, while the mass of the 


DOWN 
A WEEK 
(No Interest) 


a PLACES THIS 
1 Large Grafonola 


IN YOUR HOME 
IMMEDIATELY 


EINSELEN 
MUSIC 
STORES 
“ 2 STORES 
2577 MISSION STREET, at Twenty-second 
3285 MISSION STREET, At Twenty-ninth 


Everything in Music Open Evenings 


0-0-0000 ay 


FURS 


An assortment that pleases 
Prices that fit the pocket. 
buying. Furs 


everyone. 
See us before 
remodeled, dyed and 


THE ARCTIC FUR CO. 


2520 MISSION STREET 


Fifth and Market 


22nd & Mission 
Seventh and Market 


Geary & Fillmore 
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There’s a Difference Investigate 


FRANK G. BEMIS 
HIGH CLASS TAILOR 


Our goal Is centralization for economy and perfect pro- 
duction by team work. The consumer benefits. 

e stand by unionism for anti-profiteering, hour regu- 
lation and labor distribution. 

We originated and stand by the honor system. It pre- 
vents strikes and opens up free channels of circulation 
against congestion. 

Our amount of profit is determined by volume and our 
bonus to labor for perfect public satisfaction. 

This Is strictly a mathematical, commercial determination. 

Tis well to organize for preservation. ’Tis good to strike; 
but ‘tis better never to have to. 

Allow man to co-operate freely with Nature. 
sistently demands her own. 


The New Standard is $55.00 and Up 
for Suits and Overcoats 
UPSTAIRS 714 MARKET ST. 
bmn 


She per- 


people suffer for provision—a condition which 
the Socialist government could not dissipate. In 
the,country districts there is a general state of 
tenantry, with here and there a large manorial 
estate working men as hired hands under mana- 
gers, and paying them such wages as the city 
market prices the casual laborer. The farming 
population is, therefore, in a state of poverty and 
oppression. In the cities the great industrial 
plants, operated by the government, have fur- 
nished the State revenue which acted to relieve 
land owners to some extent of taxes, and to en- 
courage the holding idle of value in land. Land 
therefore proceeds with even a lessened motion 
than under the full Protective System from the 
lower to the higher use. The plants employ only 
a modicum of the city workers. There are im- 
mense numbers out of work. The wages of those 
employed are constantly being lowered by rising 
prices. Strikes have grown in numbers ot strik- 
ers with growth of the size of the plants, and 
they have coalesced into general strikes. It is 
in one of these general strikes, with the workers 
in possession of the Sovietized plants, that the 
Communists, having effective minorities of the 
police and the army, take charge of the govern- 
ment, ejecting the office-holders from their 
offices by placing them under arrest. 

The farmers have become Communists because 
they want a division of the land. They are told 
by the Soviets to proceed at once to possess 
themselves of it. This they do. The land owner 
is exploited and dispossessed. Society, therefore, 
has again reached a state of free land. But at 
this period there is likely to be more people 
applying for land than there is land to distribute. 
In order that all may have land who desire, it 
may be necessary to wear down population. 
This the Communist State at once moves to do. 
In the cities the workers take charge of all 
plants not already in Possession of the govern- 
ment. They are administered by their laborers 
through chosen boards, as best they can. Their 
object is to abolish profit to a proprieter and 
get an increase of wages—all that the sale of 
the product will allow. The effect is to lessen 
production, hence to increase prices. The State 
soon pays wages not only with money, but with 
tickets for food and fuel which it issues. All 
this goes on in a status of war, for the Soviet 
government faces armed rebellion from the mo- 
ment that it usurps authority, and continues to 
do so throughout. 

The city worker is a wage taker. He does not 
care who his employer is. He would as lief 
work for the State as for a corporation or an 
individual. He readily becomes an advocate of 
State ownership of the plant, if he fails to realize 
what he reasonably desires through private own- 
ership of the industry, and it is the character of 
such private ownership under the Protective Sys- 
tem to fail to enable him to do so. The city 
workmen, therefore, save a small group who re- 
ceive under the Protective System singularly 
high wages in large industries, and who are 
designated by Socialists as the “aristocrats of 
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MILES. 


283-295 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


We Save You Money on All Necessities For Your Car. 


Western Auto Supply Agency 


$7.50 KAP WHEEL LOCK FREE ! ! 
With every order of $20.00 or more 
Take a Look at These Price-Busters 
Y= CELEBRATED BLACKSTONE TIRES 


40 PER CENT OFF 


Our entire complete line of BLACKSTONE TIRES is 
at this tremendous SAVING. These Blackstones are 


offered to our special price mailing list 


absolutely firsts. GUARANTEED 6000 


Telephone Market 814 


_— 


Friday, November 19, 1920, 


: Mission at 16" as 
: F IIME ON NU ONITURE IEE 


This is a workingman’s store—eelling Furni- 
ture that will stand hard wear — at the 
Lowest Prices—on most liberal Credit term, 


WE ALLOW $5.00 


for old stoves in exchange for New Union. 


Made Buck Stoves. 


Prices 
Always 


. Reasonable 


Eyes Tested 


Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


2508 Mission Street. 
181 Post Street...... 
1221 Broadway .. 
2106 Shattuck Av 


We Give Mission Street Merchants Coupons 


SN'WO0D §&(0 


MARKET & FOURTH S8TS.,SAN FRANCISCO 
———————_ 


UNION MADE CLOTHES 
FOR UNION MEN 


Safest and Most Satisfactory Place to Trade 
ee 


Trade Mark 


HOT WATER AT THE 
SCRATCH OF A MATCH 


GAS WATER HEATERS 
DO THE WORK 


Can be attached to your kitchen boiler 
without interfering with your stove. 
Consult your dealer. 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 


San Francisco District 


445 SUTTER STREET 
Phone Sutter 140 
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jabor,” naturally becomes a Communist; and 
when the Soviet arrives he clings to it, for it 
ceems to him that he has achieved the end of 
possible change in his behalf, that any further 
change must be in direction of reversion towards 
private ownership of industry, which he remem- 
bers as a State of continuous battle to hold a 
job, with wages not more than sufficient to sus- 
tain him if work were steady, but the work 
punctuated with spells of being laid off, and with 
periods of strikes. é 

In the country, however, it is different. The 
farmer is not on wages, but derives his income 
from selling the product of his labor. He is, 
hence, an individualist. What he wants is not a 
steady job, but a piece of land. Receiving this 
he wishes as little interference by the govern- 
ment in his affairs as possible. He is not willing 
to turn his crop over to the local Soviet at a 
price fixed by them, but he wants to sell it in 
the open market, and buy his supplies not from 
the city Soviet establishment, controlled by those 
whose interest it is to sell dear while they buy 
cheap from him, but he wishes to purchase in 1 
competing market. His whole existence is in- 
compatible with the Soviet in the incessant and 
accumulating restrictions which they impose 
upon citizen conduct. At this general state of 
things the farmer is soon enraged, and he be- 
comes an enemy of the Soviet. The wars, fam- 
ine and pestilence which attends Communism 
falls heaviest on the cities. Those who can 
thence escape to the free lands of the country 
do so, The country population which under the 
Protective System was greatly inferior to the 
huge aggregates of the cities, ultimately over- 
balances the cities. Then it is that individual- 
ism again draws to ascendency, for the farmers, 
under assurances of title to their lands, lend their 
aid to some imperialist soldier, who in rebel- 
lion overthrows the Soviet, and reinstates the 
Protective System. 

The Forces Which Reduce Population. 

The engines which the Protective System, with 
its culminating hammer-head of Communism, 
uses in reducing population are war, famine and 
These forces, always existing in 
society under the Protective System, become in- 
creasingly active after free land has disappeared, 
and continue in accelerating virulence until popu- 
lation is so reduced that free land again comes 
in. While these agents act in unison to slough 
off a margin of population, extending at times 
and places—as in certain countries of Europe in 
the 14th and 15 centuries—to three-fourths of 
the people, they are not in accord in their socio- 
logical operations; war, for instance, is opposed 
to famine; and pestilence is an aid to war. 

Famine is the supreme scourge of the race, 
against which the strongest efforts of Nature are 
directed. For Nature is a vast mechanism of 
action and counteraction on a course directed to 
the preservation of species, and to the spiritual 
development of man. Nature has, therefore, ar- 
ranged it that the human race cannot be de- 
stroyed by famine. The entire race never has 
been and never can be at once in famine. Famine 
with the human stultifies the mind, and in it no 
progress can be made. Nature hence opposes 
it with her two great forces of war and pesti- 
lence. And here we note one of those operations 
of Nature in sociology such as we observe in 
biology, where disease germs invading the body 
excrete a ptomain in which they die, and health 
of the body is thereby restored. Such disease is 
then said to have “run its course.’ Thus also 
famine, through under-nourishment, produces 
pestilence, and pestilence, by reducing population, 
brings in free land—in civilization; and in sav- 
agery holds the stock of food for the survivors—- 
the strongest, whereby the people becoming again 
well nourished, famine is extinguished. But this 
method of holding down population is Nature’s 
last resort. Its Operation is interrupted by war, 


pestilence. 


which cuts back population while food is plenti- 
ful; whereby progress may go consistently on. 

Terrible as these inflictions are therefore, they 
are Nature’s means in her guardianship of the 
Tace to preserve its culture against the influence 
of the Protective System, which, by producing 
famine, would destroy its culture if they were 
left free to do so. Were there no checks or 
counter-balances to offset the forces of the Pro- 
tective System which converge in famine, the 
race would be returned to savagery. They are, 
therefore, defenses of progress. These agents 
are effective only where the sociological system 
produces a pressure of population against the 
food supply; where, in other words, society has 
accumulated more people than it can, through the 
knowledge it possesses, provision, and population 
therefore must be reduced. This, however, has 
always been the case under the Protective Sys- 
tem. Such has been, indeed, the essential principle 
of the Protective System, whereby it made men 
leave areas where population was dense and go 
to places where there was no population, thus 
settling up the globe. They went, as we know, 
in the direction of free land. These scourges of 
the race can only be made to disappear through 
the disappearance of the Protective System itself, 
along with its Communistic culmination. They 
will end when the Call System is installed; and 
they will continue with increasing intensity until 
it is applied. 

The roots of the disturbances of war, famine 
and pestilence lie in the fecundity of the human, 
in his increase of members of his species faster 
than the earth brings forth wild food to feed 
them, and also faster than his mind enlarges to 
know ways to artificially move the earth to feed 
them. These truths, as we have elsewhere ob- 
served, comprise the sixth and seventh laws of 
Nature in sociology. The human, well fed and 
in security, will double his population every 
twenty-five years, increasing with geometrical 
progression. That is to say: but for the existence 
of the sixth and seventh laws, and also the fifth 


law, which gives Man power to kill his own kind, | 


in 750 ‘years from the birth of the first human 
couple there would have been upon the earth 


2,152,726,528 human beings, over 400 millions | 


more than there are today. And they would have 
all been savages. The end of such a state of 
things is clear; there would within a few cen- 
turies have been more people upon the earth 
than could have found standing room; and the 
whole race must have perished in famine. But 
for the action of Nature embodied in these fifth, 
sixth and seventh laws, the human could never 
have risen out of savagery; civilization could 
never have come into the world. 

(To be continued. Copyrighted, 1920, by Emma 
J. Bennett.) 

——— > 


THE MOONEY CASE. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Labor Council, held on Monday, evening, a 
sub-committee was appointed to make an investi- 
gation of the confession of Detective Draper 
Hand and report back to the full committee, 
which will make its report to the Council tonight. 


PAINTS AND OILS 


TELEPHONE MISSION 2347 


COLLEGE HILL COAL YARD 


C. M. LANGE, Proprietor 
Wood, Coal, Hay, Grain, Lime, 
Cement, Etc. 


3767 MISSION STREET 
Near Richland Avenue SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Res. Phone 
Burlingame 497 San Mateo 1219 


J. FALVEY Co. 


REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
Burlingame 
Opp. S. P. Station 


Member of the Real Estate Board and Painters’ 
Union of San Mateo. 


AND EASY TERMS 


FURNITURE RUGS STOVES 
DRAPERIES LINOLEUM PHONOGRAPHS 
CROCKERY SILVERWARE 


Newman’s is Headquarters for Wedgewood Stoves 
Made on the Pacific Coast by Union Laber 


2101 3 Mission 
2119 O fj St. 

Mission 

Se. REDLICK-NEWMAN Ca 17th 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 


YOU CAN’T BEAT NEWMAN’S LOW PRICES 
CARPETS 
‘ 


BEST CHOCOLATES IN THE CITY 
CANDIES, ICE CREAM, FRENCH PASTRY 
LIGHT LUNCHEON 
Corner Sixteenth and Guerrere Streets 


A. H. PETTERSEN 
MEN’S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 
Furnishings and Hats 


2509 and 2511 MISSION STREET 
Between 21st & 22nd Streets San Francisce 


a 
THE UNION STORE YOU SHOULD PATRONIZE 


THE NEAREST UNION STORE TO YOUR TEMPLE 


GANTBUSTEY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 


ARGonaut SHIRIS 


9 
VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— H 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 


Automobile Accessories 


MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 
CRESCENT WRENCHES, ALL SIZES 


Goodyear and Goodrich Tires and Tubes 


FISHING TACKLE 


Phone Mission 38 


FISHING 


HUNTING LICENSES 


GENUINE TYEE BAIT 
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UNION STAMPED SHOES. 

On behalf of the members of this union, and 
on behalf of trade unionism generally, we appeal 
to each and every member and union in the 
American Federation of Labor to give a larger 
measure of support to shoes bearing the Union 
Stamp. We are not unmindful or unappreciative 
of the support we have received from organized 
labor in the past, but we wish to call attention to 
some conditions of the present and immediate 
future, as reasons why we make a special appeal 
at this time. 

The shoe industry has been very inactive for 
several months. Last spring, the shoe business 
was brought almost to a standstill by three 
causes combined, viz: excessively high costs of 
shoe materials causing extremely high priced 
shoes, delayed freights preventing dealers from 
getting goods in time for spring trade, and a 
general tightening of money and credit condi- 
tions. 

These combined causes resulted in wholesale 
cancellations of orders and the return of millions 
of dollars of goods from dealers. 

At this time our industry is on the point of 
resuming production but slowly. Dealers having 
exhausted their stocks to some degree are begin- 
ning to buy, though cautiously. We wish to 
thank organized labor for the significant fact that, 
generally speaking, the factories using the union 
stamp have suffered less than the average. The 
demand for shoes bearing the union stamp has 
been of benefit to factories using it and to our 
members therein employed. 

But there are sinister influences, now at work, 
which threaten the future and it is because of 
these that we now ask organized labor for an 
even greater measure of support. Some of the 
very largest manufacturers of non-union Shoes 
are seeking to use the recent demoralized condi- 
tions of the shoe market for their own future ad- 
vantage. One of the very largest is opening 
retail stores in large centers of population and 
will seek the patronage of working men and 
women. They will probably seek to advertise 
in labor papers as they have in the past. This 
concern operates strictly non-union factories. 

We regret to say that this concern must have 
received the patronage of many hundreds of 
thousands of working people in the past or it 
could not have built up so large a volume of 
business. Emboldened by its past success in that 
line it now proposes to enlarge upon it by open- 
ing its own stores. It remains for the union men 
and. women of the country to say whether this 
non-union product shall receive the patronage of 
the men and women of labor—whether union 
men and women will withhold their patronage 
from union stamped shoes and give it to the 
most noted anti-union concern in the shoe in- 
dustry. 

Another almost equally large concern is be- 
ginning an extensive campaign of national and 
local advertising to capture the retail trade of 
the country for its product, which does not bear 
the union stamp. A material gain in the sale of 
the products of this concern is a direct blow at 
the legitimate trade union movement. 

Increased sales by either of these two large 
concerns or by others of similar non-union policies 
will be injurious to the trade union movement, 
first because it will tend to check the growth of 
this union, which is a part of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, and second, and more impor- 
tant, because it will signify that an increasing 
percentage of organized labor is becoming indif- 
ferent to its union label obligations. The weak- 
ened morale, that the latter would indicate, would 
be an element of future weakness that would 
take years of hard work for all union labels to 


ments, the basic fact remains that the only way 
of identifying shoes that are made in factories 
where the workers have a voice in determining 
the conditions under which their labor is sold, 
is in buying shoes that bear the “union stamp”— 
the recognized union label of the shoe industry 
and so recognized by the American Federation 
of Labor and its affiliated unions since 1895. 

The price of shoes is a matter of material mar- 
kets beyond our control. We believe these 
material markets are fairly equal to all manu- 
facturers. Makers of leather or other shoe ma- 
terials or machinery are not generally disposed 
to undersell to large concerns, because if they 
do that they would destroy the smaller concerns 
and thus narrow their own market. 

There is much popular misconception as to 
labor cost. Today the labor cost of a pair of 
shoes runs from fifty cents to one dollar and 
twenty cents, according to grade and quality of 
the shoe. Granted that non-union shoe factories 
can operate at a lower labor cost than union shoe 
factories, that difference cannot be large enough 
to seriously affect the value given to the con- 
sumer, especially as the non-union concern 
usually retains such withheld labor cost to swell 
its own profits. 

No matter what any large non-union concern 
may extravagantly claim, there are other manu- 
facturers and wholesalers and retailers who can 
give substantially equal or better values in union 
stamped shoes. There is no reason why any 
union man or woman should give their patronage 
to non-union shoes and concerns and betray the 
labor cause in so doing. 

Even if there were a saving to be made, which 
we deny is possible to any material extent, such 
patronage of non-union shoes would be unsound 
from a union labor point of view, because such 
principle of spending the wages of labor would 
lead in the last analysis to the purchase of sweat 
shop goods in every line of merchandise and to 
patronage of the lowest wage in every calling. 

There is no line of reasoning by which men 
and women of labor can justify the purchase of 
shoes that do not bear the union stamp, nor can 
the labor unions afford to allow large non-union 
shoe concerns to flaunt their non-unionism in the 
face of the organized labor movement. 

We respectfully suggest that this is a fit sub- 


Friday, November 19, 1929. 
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ject to be taken up by central labor bodies anq 
local unions wherever such non-union shoe stores 
or flamboyant advertisements may appear, to the 
end that organized labor may as usual grow 
stronger in spirit and in numbers with each ney 
manifestation of opposition. 

Unless these non-union concerns get our 
patronage, they will have failed in their purpose. 
It is suicide for us to give them that Patronage 
or allow it to be secured to our own undoing — 
The Shoe Workers’ Journal. 
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h The freshest thing in town! 


45c 2 Ibs., 88c 
40c 2 lbs., 78c 
35c 2 lIbs., 68c 
30c 2 Ibs., 58c 


Roasted on the Premises! 


761 Market Street 
Bet. 3rd and 4th Sts. 


READY CASH 


OME ash on 

hand is a neces- 
sity. Too much is 
a danger. 

OOK in your 

pockets. Aren't 
you carrying more 
than you need? 


START a Savings 
Account with the 
surplus TODAY. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Savings Dept. 744 Market Street 
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‘‘Factory to Wearer’’ 


YOU 


NEED A NEW SHIRT, NECKTIE, 
AND SOME NEW UNDERWEAR 


You can buy a complete outfit bearing the 
Union Label from 


1118 Market St., opp. 7th St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOs ANGELES SAC RAMENTO 


make a recovery of lost ground. 

In spite of any plausible or deceitful statements 
that may be made by clerks in non-union shoe 
stores, or in pretentious and bombastic advertise- 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN HEALTH? 

Do you want your family to enjoy good 
health? If so, you ought to be interested in the 
roll call of the American Red Cross. 

Part of the fundamental purpose of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as defined in its charter is to “de- 
vise and carry on measures for the prevention 
of suffering caused by calamity.” 

With the work of devastated Europe nearing 
its close, the Red Cross announces its program 
for peace-time work—to assist in saving the 
health of the people of America. The need for 
such work is greater than the average man 
realizes. 

For instance—30 per cent of our population are 
suffering from physical defects which handicap 
them in earning a living. As the results of acci- 
dents, there are half a million persons unable to 
take care of themselves, who are financial de- 
pendents. 

Half the school children of the country are 
suffering from physical defects—this means dis- 
aster for the next generation. 

There are seven hundred and fifty thousand 
unnecessary deaths from disease each year—most 
of this needless sacrifice of life could be avoided 
if the rules of health were spread broadcast 
through the country. 

Thousands of mothers and babies die annually 
because of ignorance, neglect and indifference. 

The sum of $41,200,000 has been appropriatea 
for this purpose—preventing disease and improv- 
ing the health of the country, during the current 
twelvemonth, Fighting in the field of public 
health for a better physical manhood and woman- 
hood, will comprise the dominant note of Red 
Cross activities. 

The means will be the formation of Red Cross 
Health Centers in every village, town and city 
throughout the United States. By education, 
demonstration and co-operation the Red Cross 
will bring to every community the gospel of 
health. It will strive to spread information on 
the laws of health to every man and woman in 
the community in which a Public Health Center 
is located. 

The Red Cross Public Health Nurse will have 
in her special care the avoidance of epidemic 
disease; the development of proper sanitation 
and hygiene in the home, instruction in dietetics; 
the fight against tuberculosis, and Child Welfare. 

She will teach the new rule of health wherever 
she goes—to make health, and not disease, 
catching. 

More than thirteen thousand certificates have 
been issued to women and girls, who are pre- 
pared to take part in this task of teaching health, 
and thousands more trained women are needed. 
In preparing women for this service to the coun- 
try, the Red Cross feels that it is doing the great- 
est possible service for the world at large. 

The Value of First Aid. 

It is strange that we give so little thought to 
avoiding accidents, and stranger still that we 
know so little about giving immediate aid to 
victims of disasters. 

How many know what to do in an emer- 
gency? How many are capable of keeping life 
in the body until a doctor arrives? 

It needs only the supply of simple instructions 
in first aid to render thousands of persons partly 
efficient. Efficiency in emergency has been the 
means of saving thousands of lives. 

Red Cross nurses and supplies can be sent any- 
where at half an hour’s notice. 

Your membership in the Red Cross will help 
make possible the development of health centers 
and first aid classes in every town, city and rural 
community in the country. 

The fourth roll call will be held from Armis- 
tice Day, November 11, to Thanksgiving Day, 
the 25th. Renew your membership, or join if 
you are not a member. 
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ORPHEUM. 

Kitty Gordon, one of the theatre’s celebrities 
and included by history among the world’s 
famous beauties, heads the Orph-um bill here 
next week. Of the statuesque type, her loveliness 
is sO much a matter of record that everbody 
knows how very handsome Miss Gordon is with- 
out being told. Jack Wilson, comedy celebrity, 
who, assisted by Frank Griffith and Vera Beres- 


ford, will be seen in “The Surprise,” is well re- | 


membered here. He has devoted much of his 
time during the past two years t> musical coin- 
edy, appearing in various Winter Garden com- 
panies as co-star with Kitty Gordon in “I.ady 
Kitty, Inc.” and with other musical plays. Ex- 


perience with the United States entertainment | 


units in France made Tony Hunting and Corinne 
Frances as well known abroad as they are here 
in America, They are observing their return to 
vaudeville in this country next week with “The 
Flower Shop,” a singing, dancing and_ talking 
comedy skit. Musical critics throughout the 


country agree that Rae Eleanor Ball is an ex- | 


ceptional violinist. This season she is aided by 
her brother, Joseph, known to the concert world 
as a remarkable ’cellist. Her glorious tresses 
are the envy of every woman. John and Nellie 
Olms, who style themselves “The Watch Wiz- 
ards,” will be found to be of the prestidigitator 
type. Their skillful and at times uncanny per- 
formance is with watches. Of Dotson, the eccen- 
tric dancer, it has been said that he must be 
related to lightning, for both have the same char- 
acteristics. Dotson is a dancer with comedy for 
The Three Weber Girls start out to 
be an exceedingly good singing and dancing act. 
Then they change their minds and wind up by 
being an exceptionally fine gymnastic turn. “The 
Spirit of Mardi Gras,” musical revue extraordi- 
nary, featuring the Mardi Gras Sextette, will re- 
main one more week. 
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Telephone Mission 6260 


REHFELD BROTHERS 


MEN'S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 

HATS AND FURNISHINGS 

2644 Mission Street 
Between 22nd and 23rd 


SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST QUALITY OF MEAT AT THE 
EMPIRE MARKET 
2374 MISSION STREET 


Near Twentieth Street SAN FRANCISCO 


3 Stores 3 Stores 


GET YOUR 


*“*KELLY’? 


The Kelly Shops 
Men’s Hats 
UNION MADE 


96 THIRD STREET 
2670 MISSION STREET 
3051 SIXTEENTH STREET 
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THE NEW FAIR MARKET 
2304 Mission Street 


The Best Fresh and Salt Meats, 
Fruits and Vegetables 


AT THE LOWEST PRICES 


They're cut that way 


It takes more material to cut ’em so 
wide and so deep, and materials are 
costly these days—but it makes Boss of 
the Road Overalls better fitting and 
more comfortable. So that’s the way 
we go on cutting them. The same good 
tough fabrics, the same sturdy work- 
manship! The same big ‘‘money’s 
worth ’’—you know it! 


Look for the bulldog onthe 
label. He’s your protection. 


NEUSTADTER BROS., Manufacturers 


Portland 
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Across the bay, Superintendent of Schools 
Fred M. Hunter takes pride in reporting that 
Oakland has risen to first rank among cities of 
the State in the matter of vocational education. 
As for San Francisco, the people have to be con- 
tented for some time to come with a school 
board and superintendent who hardly know what 
such education means and much less how to 
give it. 

2 5 

Though Amendment No. 12 was defeated at 
the recent election there can be no doubt what- 
ever that the people desire that the University 
shall be adequately supported in a financial way. 
The cause of the defeat of the measure was not 
that the people are inclined to handicap their 
great university but rather that they were op- 
posed to the means by which it was proposed 
to take care of the situation. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is to be hoped that the State Board 
of Control and the State Legislature will take 
this view of the matter and provide for the 
University as generously as State revenues will 
permit. Any other policy on the part of these 
bodies will surely meet with disapproval by the 
people. 

———@@____\_ 

The economic, social and political welfare of 
our country demand that there shall be prompt 
and stringent restriction of immigration for some 
years to come, and it is encouraging to know 
that Congressman Johnson, chairman of the Con- 
gressional committee which deals with such mat- 
ters, is determined to introduce a bill in the next 
session of Congress providing for such restric- 
tion. Just how far the bill will go cannot at this 
time be stated, but the indications are that the 
committeemen appreciate the necessity for rigid 
restriction. Whether the Congress can be in- 
duced to go as far as the committee is willing 
to go is another question. We have been allow- 
ing aliens to come in here at such a rate that it 
has been impossible to assimilate them and this 
has resulted in great harm to the country gen- 
erally. It is, therefore, about time the people 
were letting members of Congress know that they 
desire the safeguarding of American institutions 
by permitting no more entrants than can be prop- 
erly assimilated. This plan, of course, will meet 
with the opposition of employers who desire 
cheap labor above anything else, even the safety 
of the Nation, but their objection should be given 
but scant consideration. 
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A Surreptitious Movement 


Organization on the part of employers throughout the country of institu- 
tions bearing patriotic names such as the “Better America Federation” and the 
“American Plan” are merely schemes of greedmongers to delude that portion 
of the public which does not take a close interest ordinarily in industrial affairs 
with the idea that an attempt is being made to bring about better methods of 
Americanizing the immigrant, when as a matter of fact the scheme is calculated 
only to serve the interests of plunderers and profiteers who desire increased oppor- 
tunities to gather in the wealth which should properly go to others. Those in 
the labor movement are well aware of the exact facts in the premises, but the 
great mass of the people are not sufficiently interested to look into the situation 
in a critical manner, and may, therefore, be deceived by the plausible propaganda 
being spread broadcast by designing employers. It is because of this condition 
of affairs that it behooves the labor movement to get busy setting forth the side 
of the workers as well as in preparing to meet the vicious assaults that undoubt- 
edly are to be made upon the movement during the next year. Every indication 
points to a concerted and prolonged effort on the part of the open shoppers to 
push the advantage that increased immigration and falling commodity prices will 
give them during the next year. That they are carefully planning their campaign 
at the present time there can be no room for doubt, and that they enter into the 
contest with confidence that they will be able to destroy the weak unions and 
greatly cripple the stronger ones is indicated by the haggling methods they are 
practicing right now in all parts of the country, including San Francisco. 

At a recent meeting of the Illinois branch of the National Association of 
Manufacturers resolutions were adopted pledging support to any city or munici- 
pality or any community of any type that desired to place in operation the open 
shop principle. The term “open shop” is not so commonly used by those who 
desire to destroy the labor movement as formerly, but a rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet, and whatever the name, the idea in mind is the same. 

On the Pacific Coast it is plain that the employers in the metal trades indus- 
tries are not yet convinced that the so-called American Plan is a failure in spite 
of the fact that they have had about a year’s experience with it and that they 
are willing to continue their efforts to destroy the unions through this instru- 
mentality and actually to encourage employers in other lines of industry to try 
the same plan. It is true that some of them who are capable of sitting down and 
coolly and carefully analyzing the situation have come to the conclusion that the 
experiment is eventually destined to lead to a condition of affairs far worse than 
those they endeavored to get away from by fighting the bona fide trade unions, 
but these men are in the minority, and the majority being incapable of looking 
into the future with discerning eyes are bent upon plunging on to doom. But 
what ever the cause of the continuation of the scheme, whether it be ignorance 
or bullheadedness, makes no difference to the workers. The fight must be made 
in either event and every preparation to carry it to a successful conclusion must 
be made or setbacks are sure to follow. There will be no great amount of satis- 
faction in the fact that employers will ruin their own business as well as wreck 
the unions by their unintelligent action. The thing for the labor movement to 
do is to take every possible precaution to guard against the possibility of defeat 
for the workers because defeat will mean a long and hard struggle in order to 
recuperate. Of course organization of the workers has progressed so far that it 
will be impossible for any employer or set of employers to permanently destroy 
any part of the movement, but they can hinder its progress very greatly by putting 
up a stubborn fight against different branches of it from time to time, and it is 
to avoid this that all organizations should place themselves in a position to offer 
effective resistance to the onslaughts about to be made. 
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At the International Congress of Metal Work- 
ers, held in Copenhagen, Denmark, in the latter 
part of August, 1920, an Austrian delegate, Rich- 
ard Muller, introduced a resolution pledging the 
workers not to manufacture or transport muni- 
tions Or war material of any kind, and that this 
refusal should be made in every country “except- 
ing those in which the working class has already 
acquired political control, or where the power of 
the capitalists has been sufficiently broken to 
make it practical for the workers to defend their 
position against their enemies from within or 
without, and in which countries only the national 
labor organizations may resume the manufacture 
of munitions with the sanction of their respec- 
tive Socialist parties.” The adoption of such 
resolution would have meant that only the work- 
ers of Russia, Germany and Austria would have 
the right to manufacture munitions and make war 
upon the rest of the world. Needless to say 
that the resolution did not pass, but it was timed 
to pass just before the Russian advance against 
Poland. About the same time we had many Mul- 
lers in America seeking to have similar resolu- 
tions adopted. No doubt they received their 
inspiration by wireless from Moscow. Thus the 
spirit of Karl Marx still lives in Russia. It was 
Karl Marx who preached constantly against war 
to the workingmen of all other countries, while 
he used all his subtle powers to instill the mili- 
tary spirit into his German comrades. He was 
against all wars except the war for Socialism. 


ro 


“Control the job and you control the man,” is 
the philosophy of the non-union employer. This 
employer is supreme. He sets hours and work- 
ing conditions. By denying employees a voice 
in wages he is master of their homes, their 
families, their lives. Every necessity, the little 
luxuries and enjoyments of the family, the educa- 
tion of children, their food and clothing is 
through the good-will of this modern feudal 
baron. The unorganized worker has no voice. 
He must accept any terms the master wills or 
work elsewhere. If non-unionism is general in 
his community, he is helpless, for his family must 
be fed. It is this system that the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States and other busi- 
ness interests would fasten on American workers. 
These are the men who talked of liberty and 
democracy during the war. They made loud 
protests against autocracy of the Kaiser, whom 
they imitate, but they lack the courage and frank- 
ness of the military autocrat. One claimed to 
tule by divine right, and backed his claim by 
bayonets. The other professes to abhor autoc- 
racy while building up this system through non- 
unionism and individual bargaining. He does 
hot resort to bayonets. His weapon—mastery of 
the job—is just as effective and more discreet. 
lle appeals to man’s loftiest ideals and most 
patriotic impulses to hide his slave theory, his 
cheapness, his hunger for inordinate profits, his 
refusal to treat employees as Americans. Trade 
unionism is the answer to those who would 
feudalize this country. Every trade union should 
have a standing organizing committee. These 
committees must be supported by the enthusiasm 
and vigor of every other member. Trade union- 
ism should be the gospel of every organized 
Worker. It should be his life work, his guiding 
Star to a better day. The non-union employer is 
Powerful because employees think he is. A 100 
Per cent union will open the office door of any 
cmployer in America. Organize! Educate! 
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Mary had a little bomb, 
A souvenir from Ghent, 
She pulled the pin with great aplomb, 
And Lord knows where she went. 
—American Legion Weekly. 


“How I envy you sea-faring men,” breathed 
the sweet young thing. “How wonderful it must 
be to gaze on the broad, blue-rippled expanse of 
ocean and smell the clean, salt air.” 

“Yes,” answered the coal passer, “it must be.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 


One of your Uncle Samuel’s stalwart brunettes 
had been gazing thoughtfully over the rail of the 
homeward-bound transport for twenty minutes. 
A doughboy, curious at the cause of such con- 
centration, demanded: “What you thinking about 
Sam?” 

“Bout de ocean, boss,” came the reply. “Dat’s 
de fust time in all mah life I ever see somethin’ 
dare was enough of.’—American Legion Weekly. 


’ 


Uncle Tom arrived at the station with the 
goat he was to ship north, but the freight agent 
was having difficulty in billing him. 

“What's this goat’s destination, Uncle?” he 
asked. 

“Suh?” 

“I say, what’s his destination? 
going?” 

Uncle Tom searched carefully for the tag. A 
bit of frayed cord was all that remained. 

“Dat ornery goat!” he exploded wrathfully. 
“Yo’ know, suh, dat ignorant goat done com- 
pletely et up his destination.”—American Legion 
Weekly. 


Where’s he 


The native of New York had brought his Ozark 
cousin to see the sights. Together they gazed 
to the cloud-swept upper stories of the Wool- 
worth building, mounted the Statue of Liberty, 
and did the weird curb market. Finally they 
stood at the corner of Fifth avenue and Forty- 
second street, waiting for a chance to dodge the 
long procession of automobiles and throngs of 
pedestrians. 

The Ozarkian calmly watched the hustling 
thousands. Then he turned to his friend. 

“Picnic in town?” he inquired—American 
Legion Weekly. 


Those who would annex Mexico should first 
make sure that the value of the oil will exceed 
the cost of the broil.—Cleveland News. 


Panhandler—On de level, mister, I ain’t et 
nothin’ in three days. 

Prospect—Nothing like exercising one’s will 
power, bo. You're off to a good start, so don’t 
let anybody forcibly feed you—Buffalo Express. 


A colored woman one day visited the court- 
house in a Tennessee town and said to the judge: 

“Is you-all the reperbate judge?” 

“T am the judge of probate, mammy.” 

“T’se come to you-all ’cause I’se in trubble. 
Mah man—he’s done died detested and I’se got 
t’ree little infidels so I’se cum to be appointed 
der execootioner.’—The Lawyer and Banker. 


“Charley, dear,” said young Mrs. Torkins, “do 
you remember how you laughed at me because 
there were some things I didn’t understand about 
the ball game?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, after reading some of the recent news, 
I want to ask you, as man to woman, weren’t 
there some things about that game that you 
didn’t understand either?”—Washington Star. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SENSATIONAL CONSEQUENCES. 
Senator Hush was as good as gold; 
He always did as the railroad told. 
He never asked if a thing was just 
Or gave offense to the Sugar Trust. 
He never sniffed at the tainted dough 
Which the lobbyist dropped in his hand of snow. 
He never squealed when the gang kept still 
Or stood in the way of a land grab bill. 
And the consequence was he advanced in station 
And died at the head of a corporation. 


Senator Growl was a naughty boy; 
To start reforms was his chiefest joy; 
He wouldn’t vote as his boss decreed; 
He wouldn’t pander to private greed; 
He said rude things to the Wall Street man 
When he came around with the whitewash can; 
And he often wrote, with a fiendish gall, 
“Thou shalt not steal” on the Senate wall; 
And the consequence was, when his term was 
over, 
He faded back to the tall, tall clover. 
—Wallace Irwin, in Life. 
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DON’T KICK YOURSELF. 
Kicking themselves 
Is a Pastime 
Some people indulge in 
Pretty freely. 
But have you noticed 
They always kick themselves 
Too late? 
Why don’t they kick themselves 
Before trouble comes 
So they'll be awake to face it? 
There’s some sense in that. 
But no, 
They wait till they’ve done some fool thing 
And then they say 
“T kicked myself,” 
As if that made them any less 
Foolish. 
Suppose you forget to join the Red Cross again 
this fall 
And next winter 
Along comes old Mr. Influenza 
And makes everybody sick 
And there aren’t enough nurses 
Just because the Red Cross wasn’t strong enough 
To be ready for trouble. 
And it'll be your fault. 
Won't you kick yourself? 
Better join. 
a eee 


Detective Hand Says the evidence on which 
Mooney and Billings were convicted was framed 
up. His conscience hurt him so badly that he 
was moved to make the confession, but not until 
after the statute of limitations had made it impos- 
sible to prosecute him. If what this fellow says 
is true there must be others involved and the 
offense is of such a character that means of ad- 
ministering adequate punishment must be found. 
The confessor’s name is Draper Hand, and if 
his story is true there is need for a draper’s 
hand after the scaffold has done its work. 

ee eS 


PRESSMEN MAKE GAINS. 

The current issue of American Pressmen, offi- 
cial magazine of the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union, prints a large list of 
localities where wages in this calling have been 
advanced and working conditions improved. The 
wage gains are substantial, $10 a week being com- 
mon. In several instances the figures are higher 
than $10. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 
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The November meeting of Typographical 
Union will be held next Sunday, the 21st, in the 
Labor Temple, Sixteenth and Capp streets, prob- 
ably in the main auditorium of that building. 
Watch the bulletin board at the entrance to the 
Temple. Directions contained thereon may save 
you a trip upstairs to Convention Hall, where the 
meetings of No. 21 are usually held. Sunday’s 
meeting undoubtedly will be well attended, as a 
report will be received from the union’s repre- 
sentatives on the board of arbitration that made 
an award to the newspaper printers last Friday. 
The book and job scale committee also has a 
report to make that is of vital interest to every 
member. You should be present to hear it and 
give it your earnest consideration. 

The Typographical Record, organ of the pro- 
gressives of the I. T. U., will be particularly in- 
teresting during the coming months. To secure 
proper financial support for the Record, guar- 
antor certificates have been issued and are now 
ready for distribution. The price of these cer- 
tificates is $10, payable at $1 per month. All 
interested can obtain information from George 
H. Knell, who is authorized to represent the 
Record in San Francisco. Mr. Knell will supply 
certificates to those desiring them, and will also 
receive subscriptions for the Record. 

The Chronicle Chapel is claiming a champion- 
ship these days, said claim being based on the 
fact that the wife of Harold Cross, makeup man, 
presented him with a daughter last week. Mon- 
day night of this week the wife of “Bill” Pierce, 
also makeup man on the Chronicle, presented 
him with a son. Two in one week is “going 
some” for one chapel. And the Chronicle never 
missed an issue. 

William McWhinney of Butte, Mont., well and 
favorably known among the printers of the 
Northwest, is visiting his son in Oakland and, 
incidentally, renewing old acquaintances with 
many printers of San Francisco. Mr. McWhin- 
ney is foreman of the composing room of the 
Butte Miner, and formerly served in the same 
capacity on the Salt Lake Tribune. 

H. J. Miller, an overseas lad who came to San 
Francisco last spring in company with Ray 
Walker, another typo with overseas experience, 
withdrew his card Tuesday, bid the scores of 
friends he formed while in this city good-bye, 
and left for San Diego, where he will be joined 
by Mr. Walker. From the Southern California 
city of homes the two gentlemen will proceed 
eastward, many stops being included in their 
itinerary to the Atlantic Coast. Their ultimate 
destination is Paris, France. 

Secretary Michelson would appreciate any in- 
formation that can be given him regarding the 
whereabouts of A. B. Jamison and A. C. Sheldon. 

Collection of Red Cross subscriptions by the 
committee having the work in charge should be 
made as soon as possible and turned over to the 
chairman of the committee at once. 

A. G. Nielsen and E. D. Fred, two very capable 
printers who enjoyed an unlimited popularity 
while residents of San Francisco, have acquired 
the ownership and become the editors of the 
Morning Sentinel, “the only morning newspaper 
in Tehama County published daily except Mon- 
day.” The Morning Sentinel is published in Red 
Bluff. It is a six-column quarto, and in appear- 
ance is the Beau Brummel of the California 
papers of its class. Messrs. Nielsen and Fred 
are hustling young fellows, and if the volume 
of advertising carried by the Morning Sentinel 
can be taken as a criterion of its prosperity, the 
success of the young journalists in their new 
venture would seem assured. They have the 
best wishes of every one of their San Francisco 
friends. 
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CLERKS’ CONVENTION. 

Sixty delegates to the annual convention of 
the Bay Cities Federation of the Retail Clerks’ 
Unions at Richmond went on record last Sunday 
as advocating the passage of the Sunday-closing 
law and voted in favor of presenting proposals 
to the coming session of the Legislature for a law 
to force the closing of all schools in the State on 
Labor Day. The conference also passed a reso- 
lution calling for education of the public in the 
matter of daylight shopping and limiting store 
hours from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. every day in the 
week, except Sunday. 

The Federation changed its name to that of the 
Pacific Coast Federation of Clerks in order to 
extend its jurisdiction. 

The resolution in support of Sunday closing 
declared that amusements and sports should be 
exempted. 

A resolution was also adopted calling for bet- 
ter organization of retail salespeople and broad- 
ening of the scope of the Federation’s labors 
to extend them to all parts of the Pacific Coast, 
and bring about uniform hours and wages in all 
towns. 

Oakland was chosen by the delegates as the 
meeting place of the organization for 1921. The 
following officers were elected: President, J. C. 
Frethway, Oakland; vice-president, F. A. 
O’Brien, San Francisco; secretary-treasurer, E. 
E. Solomon, San Francisco; guard, A. K. Jones, 
Oakland; trustees, E. A. Levy, San Francisco; 
Joe Kepelwell, Oakland; district organizer, J. P. 
Griffin, San Francisco. 

Reports of the president, treasurer and district 
organizer were read. A banquet was held fol- 
lowing the business meeting. Delegates to the 
conference came from all parts of the State. 
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When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. 
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ing to the Denver Labor Bulletin’s Colorado 
Springs correspondent, Mr. Donahue was happy 
to meet many of his old friends there, and js 
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MAILERS’ ITEMS. 

Word has been received from the headquar- 
ters of the International Typographical Union 
that the vote on the propositions submitted to 
the referendum, by the Albany convention, re- 
sulted as follows: 

First proposition—To transfer to its proper 
place in the constitution, section 15 of the by- 
laws, regarding the mortuary benefit—For, 41,- 
356; against, 5195. Second proposition—To in- 
crease the salaries of the president and the secre- 
tary-treasurer to $10,000 per year—For, 11,712; 
against, 35,444. Third proposition—To make the 
compensation of unsalaried officers and members 
performing work for the International Union not 
iess than $10 per day—For, 23,762; against, 22,946. 
Fourth proposition—To increase the per capita 
iax 10 cents per month for the benefit of the 
Union Printers’ Home—For, 29,952; against, 
17,365. 

With reference to the second proposition in 
the foregoing returns, President-elect (now Presi- 
dent) John McParland, of the International 
Typographical Union, addressed the membership 
as follows: 

To the Referendum: 
New York, September 13, 1920. 

To the Members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: There will shortly be 
submitted to the referendum a proposed amend- 
ment to the constitution passed by the Albany 
convention, increasing the salaries of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer from $5000 to $10,- 
000 per annum. As one of the two men directly 
benefiting by this proposed amendment, I believe 
it my duty to express myself thereon. 

Until quite recently the salaries of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary-Treasurer were $3500 per 
annum, which by referendum was _ increased 
$1500 per annum, making the salaries $5000. The 
new proposition would require an increase of 100 
per cent upon the salary of $5000, which in turn 
had already been increased approximately 50 per 
cent. No such rate of increase has been secured 
by any of the members who necessarily must 
foot the bills. 

The officers’ report shows that the average 
per capita earnings of the membership amount 
to $1600 per annum and until the time arrives 
that the average earnings are substantially in- 
creased, further enhancement of official salaries 
may well be deferred. 

I recommend the defeat of the proposed amend- 
ment increasing the salaries of the President and 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN McPARLAND. 

The increase in the per capita tax will become 
effective the first of the year. 

The propositions submitted to the referendum 
by the Mailers’ Trade District Union: First— 
To increase the per capita tax to the M. T. D. U. 
from 15 cents per month to 25 cents. Second— 
To increase the salary of the secretary-treasurer 
from $250 per annum to $500, and to pay the 
president a salary of $300 per annum in addition 
to the salary and expenses he receives from the 
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International Typographical Union, which aver- 
ages over $500 per month—resulted as follows: 
lst Proposition 2d Proposition 

For Against For Against 


BADANY ee Soceee eee 6 2 7 1 
Pvtlantatc sao eae ea ee 46 = 1 45 
Bostonus. 6 estes 9 107 9 108 
Ghicago sere dene 170 19 181 8 
Gmecinnaty 2925. eee 47 14 50 11 
Glevelandiovuressseiny 17 24 17 24 
Des Moines ........ 10 22 16 15 
IBEESHOS . shines come 7 es 7 cs 
Indianapolis . ...... 28 20 13 34 
Little Rock: 2........ 10 iA 10 ste 
Los Angeles ........ 16 30 16 30 
Eourswilles cn H0.0068 5 21 15 11 
Meniphis-.... ¢..secs 1 17 1 17 
Milwaukee . ........ 18 14 13 19 
Minneapolis . ...... 7 2 8 1 
ING Wark: wisest yet ese 4 10 12 2 
News Motk-= : nme vee 260 230 298 192 
Montreal). os tence, 18 7 20 5 
Oakland Jee di 7 38 
Philadelphia . ...... ee 7 3 he 
San Francisco ...... 8 48 8 49 
Salt (Bake S50 esc Ae 5 4 5 4 
Stas WOUlsin meee 35 61 39 56 
Terre Haute 1 5 AY 6 
Boledour. tunemateree 12 6 15 3 
Gopekau. cases cee 20 9 14 15 
(LOLONtO.. plete or aarts 54 13 60 8 
Washington, D. C... 13 5 4 14 

ADOtabcstostmeas 834 697 846 677 


It is apparent that quite a number of local 
Mailers’ Unions failed to vote on the foregoing 
Propositions, or else their returns arrived in Chi- 
cago too late to be counted. It will be recalled 
that the time allotted for the questions to be 
considered and acted upon by the referendum 
was very limited. 

—<—_——§__g—_____. 
BOILERMAKERS’ MEETING. 

Nominations of officers for the next term, 
starting January 1, 1921, of Boilermakers and 
Helpers’ Union No. 6 will be made at the regular 
meeting of the organization to be held November 
30th in the auditorium of Labor Temple. 


Eleven 


DEATHS. 


The following members of San Francisco 
unions died during the past week: John J. Coyie 
of the locomotive firemen, William J. McCarthy 
of the bricklayers and William Schneider of the 
carpenters. 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL. 


Synopsis of Minutes of the Regular Meeting 
Held November 12, 1920. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 

Reading Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—Delegates seated. 

Communications—Filed—From Butchers No. 
508, and Musicians No. 6, enclosing donations to 
the Labor Publicity Committee. 

Referred to Executive Committee—Resolutions 


Lake Merced 


“Lake Merced is about 7 miles from the 
city, and is located not far from the Ocean 
House track. The drive from Golden Gate 
Park to the Ocean House is well known as 
one of the pleasantest in the country. The 
Lake is only a short distance from the 
house.”"—Alta, Nov. 24, 1872. 


Mm 
La Laguna de la Merced was so 


named by Don Bruno de Heceta in 
1775 because September 24—the day 
he encamped there—was the feast of 
Our Lady of Mercy. 


The lake is in the southwestern 
corner of San Francisco, and has a 


water surface of 336 acres.. It has 
been in use since 1877, and now sup- 
plies 314 million gallons daily. Its 
storage capacity is 2 billion 659 mil- 
lon gallons. 

Its waters innumerable 
springs in the lake-bed after filtering 
through the sandy soil of a watershed 
about 8 square miles in extent. 


The surface waters that drain from 
the surrounding region never reach the 


lake, being carefully diverted to the 
ocean. 

Additional safeguard of Merced’s 
purity is provided by ownership of all 
the land around the lake—some 2600 
acres. 


rise from 


a 


“The Broderick-Terry duel was fought on 
the morning of September 13, 1859, in the 
lower or westerly end of the first small 
ravine, which connects with the easterly 
shore of Lake Merced, just south of the 
County line between San Francisco and 
San Mateo.”—Hermann Schussler. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 
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from the Stablemen’s Union, relative to the en- 
forcement of its wage scale for the hostlers em- 
ployed by the Police Department. From the 
Theatrical Federation, requesting that the Cres- 
cent Theatre be taken from the unfair list, and 
that the following theatres be placed on the un- 
fair list: Maitland, Regent, Fairyland, Capitol, 
Searchlight, and Players’ Club. From Broom 
Makers, relative to a remission of dues. 
Referred to Secretary—From the American 
Federation of Labor, with reference to a Fed- 
eral law prohibiting the competition of convict- 
made products with those of free labor, and re- 
questing information as to what our State law 
provides as to the sale of convict-made goods. 
Communication from the Moving Picture Oper- 
ators’ Union, enclosing a copy of resolutions 


‘adopted by the State Federation of Labor, re- 


questing the Law and Legislative Committee to 
have such laws enacted at the next session of 
the State Legislature that will compel all motion 
picture theatres to install running water, for 
drinking purposes, and toilet facilities in their 
operating rooms. On motion, the resolutions 
were adopted. 

Executive Committee—Reported in the matter 
of controversy between the Grocery Clerks’ Un- 
ion and Johnson Bros. that same was referred 
to the Secretary for the purpose of bringing about 
a conference between the representatives of the 
firm and the union. Report concurred in. 

Reports of Unions—Piano Workers—Have 
reached a settlement with employers on new 
wage scale. Retail Delivery Drivers—Reported 
the Jewel Tea Company still unfair. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on 
the bills, and warrants were ordered drawn for 
same. 

New Business—Moved, that in the light of the 
newest exposure upon the part of Officer Draper 


Hand, which bears out the position taken by | 
the San Francisco Labor Council in the Mooney | 


case, that we request Mayor Rolph to intercede 


to the end that Mooney and Billings are given | 
that we petition the Governor of | 
the State to grant a pardon for Mooney and | 


a new trial; 


Billings so that they can be tried upon the re- 
maining indictments pending against them; that 
the Secretary of the Council also petition the 


Supreme Court of the State of California through | 


Justice Angelotti for new trials for Mooney and 
Billings. Amendment, 


ment carried. 
Receipts—$411.31. Expenses—$193.66. 
Council adjourned at 8:45 p. m. 
Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, Secretary. 


P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged | 
to demand the union label, card and button when | 


making purchases. 


that the matter be re- | 
ferred to the Executive Committee for investi- | 
gation and report at the next meeting; amend- | 
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Phone Market 2139 


M. WEINER & SON 


FINE TAILORING 
The Union Tailor 


Also a Complete Line of Ready-to-Wear Suits 
3005 16th Street San Francisco, Calif. 


Phone Valencia 4745 J. Rutishauser 


_Exposition Auto Supply Co. 
TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 


Open evenings and Sundays until noon 
Cor. 21st & Valencia Sts. San Francisco 


P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 
Formerly ef 25 Fourth Street 
Funeral Work a Specialty at Lowest Prices 
Orders Promptiy Attended to 
3617 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


Phone Market 82! 
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ADD THAT FINAL TOUCH 
OF COMFORT TO 
YOUR HOME 


FURNITURE 
RUGS 
DRAPERIES 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


Your credit is good 


ANGiedmon&Co 
271 POST STREET, NEAR STOCKTON 
Quality Home Outfits on Credit 


Herman’s Hats 


UNION MADE 


eR 


2396 Mission Street at Twentieth 


Summerfield & Haines 
Union-Made 
CLOTHING 
Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market CARHARTT OVERALLS 
yn ne ememntmtnd 


The San Francisco Savings and Loan Society 


Savings 


(THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK) 


Commercial 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Member of the Federal Reserve System 
MISSION BRANCH, Mission and 2!st Sts. 


Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
PARK-PRESIDIO DIST. BRANCH, Clement and 7th Ave. 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH, Haight and Belvedere Streets 


Assets - - - - - - 
Deposits © 5 a 
Capital ‘Actually Paid Up - 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund 


JUNE 30th, 1920 


$66,840,376.95 
69. 


2:488, 107.78 
330,951.36 


REPAIRING 


JEWELERS, 


Phone Kearny 2017 
All Watch Repairing Guaranteed 


Jamas 2. Sorensen 


“WATCHMAKERS, 
715 MARKET STREET, Above ‘Third Street, Sam Francisco 


e& loc O 


The One Price Jewelry Store 
Everything Marked in Plain Figures 


OPTIiCIANS 


Store Open 8:30 A. M. to 6 P. M., Saturday Included 
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ACCIDENT COMMISSION’S REPORT. 

Governor Stephens has the report of the Cali- 
fornia Industrial Accident Commission for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1920. A substantial 
decrease in the industrial deaths and permanent 
injuries during 1919 as compared to 1918 is note- 
worthy. In 1919 there were 586 deaths, as com- 
pared to 706 in 1918, a reduction of 120. The 
permanent injuries for 1919 numbered 1714 as 
against 2100 for 1918, a reduction of 386. This 
is gratifying news, especially as the total num- 
ber of injuries in 1919 was 4180 greater than in 
1918. In 1919 there were 108,947 industrial in- 
juries as compared to 104,767 in 1918. The tem- 
porary injuries in 1919 numbered 105,952, as 
against 101,961 in 1918. To find a reduction in 
the number of deaths and permanent injuries, in 
the face of this increase in temporary injuries, is 
indeed significant. 

A survey of the 586 industrial deaths shows 
that 146 occurred in operations not coming with- 
in the scope of the law, leaving 440 compensable 
cases. There were 149 deaths in railroad, vessel 
and stevedoring operations, 119 in construction 
and 95 in manufacturing. Agriculture was re- 
sponsible for 40 deaths, and public utilities for 
45. The greatest single cause of deaths was 
vehicles, 223 deaths resulting from the operation 
of boats, cars, automobiles, wagons and other 
vehicles. There were 31 deaths from electricity, 
86 from machinery and 12 from the explosion of 
firearms. There were 9 women killed while at 
work in 1919. 

The statistics show that following the 586 in- 
dustrial deaths there were 656 total dependents 
as the result of 278 fatalities; 106 partial depend- 
ents were left in 53 fatal cases; in 170 fatal cases 
there were no dependents, and in 85 fatal cases 
the degree of dependency was unknown. The 
average age of the widows was 39.3 years. The 
dependent children averaged nine years. 

In 15 cases of serious and permanent injuries 
life pensions were awarded. There were 13 such 
cases in 1918. Injuries that caused a time loss 
of over 7 days numbered 28,974. The remaining 
temporary injuries did not last longer than the 
waiting period. 

The average age of the killed during 1919 was 
34 years and the average wage was $28.51 a weck, 
as compared to 39.9 years and $25.01 for 1918. 

Occupational diseases reported in 1919 num- 
bered 455; in 1918, 445; in 1917, 506; in 1916, 348. 

The sum of $5,621,828 was awarded California's 
108,947 injured workers (including the dependents 
of those killed) during 1919. The sum of $1,447,- 
242 represents the medical, surgical and hospital 
payments. The total of these two sums gives 
$7,069,070. 

The Supreme Court of the United States de- 
clared unconstitutional the amendment to the 
Vederal Judicial Code giving maritime workers 
an option to accept compensation in the different 
states, or to proceed in the Federal courts. The 
decision was by a five to four vote in the highest 
court in the land and was rendered in the case 
of Knickerbocker Ice Company vs. Stewart. 
Consequently stevedores and maritime workers, 
even though employed within the State of Cali- 
fornia, are not under the jurisdiction of the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission, at least as to in- 
juries occurring upon vessels. 

Employers to the number of 221 have applied 
to the Commission for certificates to self-insure. 
Approximately 204,802 employees are covered 
this way. Security has been deposited with the 
State Treasurer by the 221 employers to the 
amount of $4,275,000. 

Parties dissatisfied with decisions of the Com- 
mission filed 53 applications for writs of review 
with the Supreme and Appellate courts. 
the year 1796 claims were filed with the Commis- 
sion and 1782 cases were decided. These figures 
show that in only 3 per cent of the cases decided 


During 
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was there any attempt to overrule awards. The 
higher courts sustained the Commission in 40 
cases, reversed the decisions in 12 cases and 1 
case was undecided at the close of the fiscal year. 

One of the most important decisions upheld 
the Commission’s interpretation of the word 
“injury” in a case where death resulted from 
influenza found to have been contracted in the 
course of employment. The Supreme Court’s de- 
cision was unanimous on June 30, 1920, in re- 
viewing the case of Geraldine Slattery vs. City 
and County of San Francisco. Applicant’s hus- 
band, a hospital steward, had to care for influenza 
patients. It was held the work was the proxi- 
mate cause of his death. 

About two thousand permanent injuries were 
rated during the year. The Commission invites 
each permanently hurt man to visit either the 
office in San Francisco or in Los Angeles so that 
a member of its medical staff may examine him 
and make sure his disabilities are fully set forth 
on the forms sent in by employers and insurance 
carriers and their doctors. The wisdom of this 
course of providing independent examinations 
became instantly apparent. Quite a goodly pro- 
portion of the entire number of cases were found 
to be incompletely reported on the outside medi- 
cal forms. The Commission’s activity in this 
connection resulted in considerably more money 
reaching the injured men than would otherwise 
be the case. 

A total of 1074 men and women needing re- 
education because of their serious injuries were 
in touch with this department during the twelve 
months. The Commission’s representative is a 
young man who lost both his hands in an acci- 
dent. He is able to do practically everything 
that can be done by a man with two hands and 
thus speedily wins the confidence of the crippled. 
Such men and women are now in schools, busi- 
ness colleges and technical schools. 

The status of beneficiaries under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act left dependent as the 
result of industrial deaths was ascertained dur- 
ing the year. The Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion co-operated with the Children’s Department 
of the State Board of Control. The limitation 
of four and one-half years for compensation 
death benefits means that frequently widows and 
children will have their income stopped when 
most needed. The survey covered 997 cases. It 
was found the standard of living was lower than 
that maintained during the lifetime of the bread- 
winner. The deplorable financial condition of 
some of these families when compensation stops 
can be imagined and the Commission will pro- 
pose that new legislation be enacted to properly 
care for the dependents. 

Complaints concerning dangerous places of 
employment were investigated. There were 2708 
inspections made of industrial plants, in which 
there were 162,930 employees. It is the policy 
to ascertain the cause of each fatality and plan 
to prevent a recurrence. 

An engineer has been assigned to the ship- 
building industry and plans formulated to intro- 
duce safety standards for the State. 

General Lighting Safety Orders were com- 
pleted. The electrocution of a nurse in a doc- 
tor’s office resulted in steps being taken to test 
high frequency electric apparatus used principally 
by the medical profession for electro-therapy, 
and safety orders are in preparation to remove 
the risks taken by those engaged in the pro- 
fessions. 

The boiler engineers made internal inspections 
of 2046 boilers, and 78 air tanks were inspected. 
Elevator safety was furthered by means of 5628 
inspections and 68 drop tests. 

There is only one engineer in the Construction 
Division, but nevertheless 117 complaints were 
investigated and dangerous conditions corrected, 
and 134 inspections made, 
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WALTER N. 


BRUNT 


PRINTING, PUBLISHING 
BADGES, LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA, 


SOUVENIRS 


Specialty Printing 


Invitations, Menus, Dance Programs 
Greeting Cards 


Union Label Water Marked Paper Always on Hand 


766 MISSION STREET 


NEAR FOURTH SAN FRANCISCO 


“EASY TO 
PAY THE 
STERLING 
WAY” 


Everything for the Home 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Next Week—Starting Sunday 


MISS KITTY GORDON 
ASSISTED BY OTHER ARTISTS 


“SPIRIT OF HUNTING & 
MARDI GRAS” FRANCES 
BALL & BROTHER J. & N. OLMS bF 
DOTSON THREE WEBER GIRLS tf 
TOPICS OF DAY INTERNATIONAL i 


JACK WILSON 
AND AN ALL-STAR CAST 


Mats. 25c to $1; Eves. 25c to $1.25 
MATINEE DAILY—PHONE DOUG. 70 
Try the Family Circle. It's Popular 


This theatre refuses to honor tickets purchased 
from speculators 
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THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 


o4 
99 


= HATS > 


UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Style 


First in Quality 
—STORES——_ 
1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third 
Factory, 1114 Mission 


PHONE WEST 793 : 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY N 


SOCKS DARNED 
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BUY FOR LESS 


in the Mission 


MISSION ST. MERCHANTS COUPONS 


Any Store on Mission Street 
Between Sixteenth and Army 


QO 0-0-0000 8-> 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize” list of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. Members of labor unions and 
sympathizers are requested to cut this out 
and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 

Clark Wise & Co., 55 Stockton. 

Fairyland Theatre. 

Gorman & Bennett, Grove. 

E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 

Great Western Grocery Co., 2255 Clement, 
844 Clement, 500 Balboa, 609 Clement, 
901 Haight, 5451 Geary. 

Gunst, M. A., cigar stores. 

Hartsook Studio, 41 Grant Ave. 

Jewel Tea Company. 

Levi Strauss & Co., garment makers, 

Maitland Playhouse, 332 Stockton. 

National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 

New San Francisco Laundry. 

Novak Studio, Commercial Building. 

Pacific Luggage Co. 

Players’ Club 

P. H. Shuey, Jeweler, 3011 Sixteenth. 

Regent Theatre. 

Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., 985 Market 

Schmidt Lithograph Co. 

Steffens, Jeweler, 2007 Mission. 

The Emporium. 

United Railroads. 


United Cigar Stores. 
Victory Soda Co., 11 Oakwood St. 


Victory Soda Works, 4241 18th. 
Weinstein Co. and M. Weinstein. 
White Lunch Cafeteria. 
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THE PLAGUES. 

In a resolution adopted by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor last year the program of the 
United States Public Health Service and the 
state boards of health to control venereal dis- 
eases was indorsed. Furthermore, organized 
labor groups were urged to familiarize them- 
selves with the national program, and “to assist 
in every possible manner the eradication of these 
scourges of civilization.” 

To familiarize people with the national pro- 
gram to control these diseases informational pam- 
phlets have been prepared and may be secured 
from the Public Health Service, Washington, 
D. C,, or the state boards of health at the state 
capital. The following pamphlets are available: 

A—For Men. 

B—For the General Public. 

C—For Boys. 

D—For Parents. 

E—For Girls. 

F—For Educators. 

There are now 427 state and Federal clinics 
where free or inexpensive treatment is given to 
persons infected with these diseases. During the 
past two years approximately 200,000 persons 
have been treated at these clinics. Addresses of 
clinics may be secured through the Public Health 
Service or the state boards of health, 

Surgeon General Cumming of the Public 
Health Service says of the venereal diseases: 
“These diseases (gonorrhea and syphilis) con- 
stitute one of the greatest menaces to the health 
and efficiency of the American people today. 
Many women are made invalids for life becaus> 
of gonorrhea, and large numbers of babies are 
hopelessly blind because of it. Syphilis causes 
locomotor ataxia and certain forms of insanity 
and paralysis. To it can be charged many deaths 
directly attributed to other causes, and these 
largely among men and women in the prime of 


life.” 2 


BRITISH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act of Great 
Britain went into force November 8, 1920. It 
covers all employed persons over 16 years of age, 
with numerous exceptions, such as agricultural 
laborers, domestic servants, soldiers, teachers, 
public employees, casual employees and such per- 
sons other than manual workers as are in receipt 
of more than 250 pounds per annum. It is esti- 
mated that about 12,000,000 persons come under 
the act. 

Weekly contributions of employers and em- 
ployees are collected at rates ranging from 4 to 
2 pence from employers and from 4 to 1Y% pence 
from the employees. The weekly benefits range 
from 15 to 6 shillings, and are limited to fifteen 
weeks in any year, subject to the condition that 
the amount of benefit drawn must not exceed the 
Proportion of one week’s benefit for every six 
weekly contributions. 

Trade unions are permitted to carry out the 
unemployment scheme for their members. The 
act contains elaborate provisions for determina- 
tion of disputes, tests of unemployment, and cir- 
cumstances under which the insured are entitled 
to refuse employment offered. 

The previous act of 1911 was only voluntary 
in its operation and was restricted to certain 
occupations, while the act of 1920 is compulsory 
and general in character. 


—____@—____ 


COOPERS PROSPERING. 

During the past few months Coopers’ Union 
No. 65 has had its share of good fortune, several 
concerns having granted increases in pay volun- 
tarily, notably the oil companies and Bauers. 

Delegates to the State Federation of Labor 
Mahler and Prignitz made their report to the 
union at its last meeting. 

Business is reported good, with very few mem- 
bers idle and prospects encouraging. 


WATCH FOR THE LABEL. 
San Francisco, Cal., Nov. 16, 1920, 
To the Affiliated Unions. 

Dear Sirs and Brothers: We request that in 
purchasing a hat you demand the union label of 
the United Hatters of North America, found un- 
der the leather or sweat band; also that in pur- 
chasing a hat order, you demand that it calls for 
a union-made hat. 

Beware of counterfeit labels. The genuine 
label is perforated on the four edges exactly the 
Same as a postage stamp, and it is sewed in 
the hat. 

Do not wear the product of non-union labor, 

Fraternally yours, 
J. GRACE, Secretary Local 23, 


———<$<§$_<_ @—_____. 


LABOR PARTY LOSES. 

According to cable dispatches, the British La- 
bor party met reverses in last week’s elections. 
In 70 of the leading boroughs labor put forward 
747 candidates, and of these 548 were defeated. 

Anti-labor elements in England declare that 
this ends labor’s political activity while the work- 
ers declare that when their campaign of educa- 
tion gets in full swing they will come back 
stronger than ever. 

“The lesson that comes from the election to 
labor,” said J. H. Thomas of the Railway Men’s 
Union, “is to convert the public to the general 
aims of labor.” 

ee 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES. 

A Thanksgiving joyfest, with a turkey raffle, 
dancing and refreshments, has been arranged by 
Federal Employees Local No. 1, to be held No- 
vember 23th at Native Sons’ Hall, 430 Mason 
street. A prize whist party will be held in con- 
junction with the joyfest. 


BENDER SHOE CoO. 
“The Family Shoe Store” 


2412 MISSION ST. 
Near 20th Street 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Phone Mission 9409 


You Can Get It at 


SCHLUETER’S 


Mission’s Largest Household Dept. Store 
STOVES AND BABY CARRIAGES 
2762 Mission Street, between 23rd and 24th 
bow www nn ee 


oe 
“ “GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


2352 MISSION ST. 


BETWEEN ISTH. AND ZOTH. 


Friday, November 19, 1920. 
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SALVARSAN FAKES. 

The inclusion in the program of the All-Amer- 
ica conference on the Great Red Plague, which 
meets in Washington early in December, of a 
discussion of the use of sundry arsenic “sub- 
stitutes” for arsphenamine (salvarsan) in the 

treatment of the plague is highly commended by 

Surgeon General H. S. Cumming, of the Public 

Health Service. 

“Medical officers of the Service and others con- 
cerned,” he said, “were especially cautioned last 
spring against the use of arsenic preparations 
not belonging to the arsphenamine group and 
were directed to use only arsphenamine pro- 
duced by the licensed firms under rules and tests 
by United States Public Health Service. 

“Testing of these arsenic preparations is very 
necessary because of their poisonous nature. If 
not properly prepared, they may be deadly no 
matter how carefully they are used or what is 
almost as bad, may be entirely worthless and 
may delude those who use them with illusory 
promises of a cure that cannot result. 

“Some of the unlicensed preparations that have 
been foisted on the market were frauds pure 
and simple, containing no arsenic or other cura- 
‘ive agent at all; but most of these were soon 
detected and their manufacturers punished. 
Many of those that are still being made result 
from efforts to circumvent the rigid tests re- 
quired by the Public Health Service for the pro- 
tection of the public and to market substitutes 
which are sold with unwarranted claims as to 

heir curative value. 

“Salvarsan (606) was devised by Ehrlich in 1910 
after 605 unsuccessful experiments in trying to 
ind a preparation of arsenic that would kill the 
germs in the patient’s blood without aiso killing 
the patient. It was carefully protected by patents, 
aken out in Germany and elsewhere, that which 
enabled enormous prices to be charged for it. 
during the war inability to import it from Ger- 
many, where it was chiefly manufactured, caused 
the United States to seize the patent rights. 

“Later, in an effort to standardize the drug and 
to prevent the sale of worthless substitutes the 
name “arsphenamine” was adopted; and licenses 
for its manufacture were granted by the Treas- 
ury Department to all persons who complied with 
certain conditions that were considered “essential 
for safety and health. 

“No one who does not comply with these regu- 
lations may call his product ‘arsphenamine’; but 
there seems to be no law to prevent the manu- 
facture of substitutes bearing other names and 
claiming to obtain the same results.” 

Several firms are now manufacturing arsphena- 
mine and neo-arsphenamine under licenses from 
the Treasury Department. Every batch of their 
products is rigidly inspected and tested by the 
United States Public Health Service; and these 
products alone are used in the various hospitals 
and clinics of the Service. “We do not consider 
that any other products have been shown to be 
sufficiently reliable,” says Dr. Cumming. “But 
the value of arsphenamine is well established.” 


THE MISSION BANK 


Sixteenth Street and Julian Avenue 


Money sent to all parts of Europe. 
Telephone or call and get our rates. 


We issue American Relief Administration food 
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OAKLAND NEWS. 
(By the United Press of California.) 

With all union metal trades shops operating 
successfully, employers who were dragooned into 
the non-union American plan by threat of bank 
and steel trust boycott are beginning to awaken 
to the fact that they were bluffed. It is becoming 
more apparent every day, with union shops doing 
a thriving business, that the few rich employers 
back of the American plan cannot wage a stc- 
cessful boycott. Consequently the California 
Metal Trades Association is losing members and 
the unions gaining friends. Organized labor in 
the metal trades is facing prospects of a future 
in which the bulk of the employers will do busi- 
ness with strictly union labor, and cheerfully deal 
with the unions. The fact that the American 
plan has driven many skilled mechanics out of 
the bay district to the injury of the metal trades 
industry is a score against it in the minds of 
employers who want to live and let live. Rolling 
mill and furnace men who were locked out of the 
Judson Manufacturing Company are standing 
firm to the last man and the firm is tottering 
along on one leg. The Builders’ Exchange of 
Oakland has promised the Building Trades Coun- 
cil to use its influence to stop discrimination by 
the Judson Company against men affiliated with 
building trades unions. 

Judge Quinn recently handed a two-year jolt to 
a grafter whose chief business was robbing typo- 
graphical unions by means of bogus checks. His 
name was Maurice Greenwold, who formerly 
held a card in the International Typographical 
Union. When he tried to pass a worthless check 
on Secretary Beatty of the Oakland local, Beatty 
recognized him as the man whose picture was on 
a circular of warning sent out from general head- 
quarters. He seized Greenwold and held him till 
the police were brought in. During the struggle 
with Beatty, Greenwold drew an automatic re- 
volver and tried to use it on his captor. It was 
for this offense that he was sentenced to San 
Quentin penitentiary. 

——_—_.-—_&____—_____ 
COMPULSORY ARBITRATION MOVEMENT 

By an amendment to the constitution of the 
State of Nebraska, which was carried by vote of 
the electors on September 21st, provision is made 
that “laws may be enacted providing for the in- 
vestigation, submission, and determination of 
controversies between employers and employees 
in any business or vocation affected with a pub- 
lic interest; and for the prevention of unfair 
business practices and unconscionable gains in 
any business or vocation affecting the public wel- 
fare. An industrial commission may be created 
for the purpose of administering such laws, and 
appeals shall lie to the Supreme Court from the 
final orders and judgments of such commission.” 
This amendment was opposed by the American 
Federation of Labor, 


When trade unionists demand the union label 
they help put other trade unionists to work. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


drafts without charge. 
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Phone Valencia 2934 
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Mission Knitting Works 
2731 te STREET., Between 23rd and 24th 
dies Sweaters, “all Wool at os 


aoe ora Scarfs with Pockets at 
Buy from the Manufacturer All Goods Pare Wool 


The Largest Exclusive Stove Store 
on the Pacific Coast 


Gernhardt - Strohmaier Co. 


STOVES AND STOVE REPAIRS 
FOR ALL MAKES 


2205 Mission St. 
Corner Eighteenth 


Phone Mission 4061 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


EAT 
FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 


FOR 
ROBUST HEALTH 


CHILDREN’S 
ACCOUNT 


Your children should be taught to 
save. Open an account for each of 
them today. Show them by example 
that you believe in a savings ac- 
count. They cannot start too soon. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


Demand the Union Label 


toe PRIN Tne 
— be YES, 
A TRADES | COUNCT Ls 
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ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern’ 


SOOO Or Orr Orr OOOO Ur OOO Ry Or OO Orr Orr OOOO Or OOo Or Ger Gergend 
Pr OOH On Or Orr OOO OHO OOOH On BorOrn OOOO Brrr BuO Or Oe Ger Sere Serre ea 
For Twenty Years we have issued this Union 
Stamp for use under our 


Voluntary Arbitration Contract 


—. OOT & SHOE 
2 WORKERS UNION. 


OUR STAMP INSURES; 


Peaceful Collective Bargaining 
Forbids Both Strikes and Lockouts 
Disputes Settled by Arbitration 
Steady Employment and Skilled Workmanship 
Prompt Deliveries to Dealers and Public 
Peace and Success to Workers and Employers 
Prosperity of Shoe Making Communities 

As loyal union men and women, we ask you te 
demand shoes bearing the above Union Stamp om 
Sole, Insole or Lining. 


Boot & Shoé Workers’ Union 


246 SUMMER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Collis Lovely, General President 
Chas. L. Baine, General Secretary-Treasurer 
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PHILADELPHIA SHOE CoO. 


MEN’S 


BROWN BROGUES 
FOR > 7 95 


REAL BROGUES! Made in Splendid 
Quality Mahogany Brown Calf, with 
smartly perforated Lace Stays, Vamps 
and Wing Tipped Toes. Full weight 
Hand Welt Soles, Custom Heels. An 
extraordinary shoe opportunity for 
men. A great value. 


CIAL PRICE OF. 


EB: KATSCHINSKI 


vs Hiladelphia shoe 


SPECIAL 


Men’s 
Storm 


sora 19 825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


[9] 
WIRE MEN WANT MORE. 
To enforce a wage demand of $1.25 an’ hour, 
400 members of Electrical Workers’ Union No. 
212 suspended work in Cincinnati. 
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GARMENT WORKERS WIN. 

Organized garment workers are successful in 
their trade union campaign. Their latest gain is 
a shop employing more than 50 new members in 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

‘ a 
WAITERS; ACTIVITIES. 

Jack Weinberger, secretary-treasurer, and H. 
W. Van Dyke, business agent of Waiters’ Union, 
Local No. 30, will automatically be relieved of 
their official duties after the first Wednesday in 
January, 1921. Both men have served the two 
terms allowed them in the two-term clause of 
the union’s by-laws. In recognition of their ser- 
vices, two weeks’ pay will be given each of the 
retiring officers when their present term expires. 

At the last meeting of the union, $25 was voted 
to apply on the fund being raised by the Central 
Labor Council of New York as an amnesty for 
political prisoners. 

SSS 


FIGHT STILL ON. 

The battle is still on for the unionizing of the 
Price-Pechner Shoe Company, at 695 Market 
street, in the Examiner building, and the Wein- 
stein stores at 1037 and 1041 Market street. Or- 
ganized labor of San Francisco has for several 
weeks been attempting to bring about fair con- 
ditions and early closing in these stores by re- 
fusing to patronize them. The big punch seems 
not to have been put into this fight as yet even 
though a wholesome spirit of co-operation has 
been shown on the part of local unions. Every 
man, woman and child in this great union city 
must be given the message that these stores are 
on the unfair list of the Labor Council and must 
not be patronized until they treat squarely with 
labor. See to it that the word is passed along 
to everyone that you meet and the fight will 
soon be won. 
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SMOKER CALLED OFF. 

The smoker of Cooks’ Local No. 44, scheduled 
for last night, was postponed indefinitely at a 
special meeting of the union. Too much money 
was voted for the smoker and the union decided 
it could be utilized to a better advantage by 
leaving it in the treasury, as an emergency fund. 

——_—_@___ —- 
BUTCHERS SHORT WEIGHT. 

City officials say Philadelphia citizens are 
robbed of from $2500 to $5000 a day by the short 
weighting of meats. The most common method 
is the slapping of a piece of meat on the scales 
and then grabbing it off the scales before the 
weight can be registered. Investigations show 
that butchers do not depend on dishonest scales, 
but “robbed their patrons while they were look- 
ing on.” 

———_—_@______- 
U. S. EMPLOYEES UNITING. 

Officers of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees are conducting a nation-wide organ- 
izing campaign in preparation for demands for 
improved conditions that will be presented to 
the coming session of Congress. These officials 
declare that 250 local affiliates is possible. 

“The stronger our federation when we go be- 
fore Congress this winter,” they say, “the more 
progress we will make in legislation in which 
we are interested.” 

ee 
THE BARBERS. 

An amendment to its by-laws permitting the 
appointment of a special committee to co-operate 
with the Labor Council and local business asso- 
ciations for the passage of the Sunday closing 
ordinance, now before the Supervisors for pass- 
age, was brought up for adoption at Monday’s 
meeting of Barbers’ Local No. 148, held at Car- 
penters’ Hall. According to reports received by 
the officials here, San Francisco, Oakland and 
Los Angeles are the only cities west of the 
Mississippi operating their shops on Sunday. It 
is said the majority of local boss barbers are in 
accord with the new measure providing all shops 
will be closed tight. 


Friday, So 19, 1929, 
PRIZE ESSAYS. 

In order to stimulate interest in the Agitation 
for union labels, shop cards and working buttons 
the Montreal convention of the Union Label 
Trades Department authorized the secretary. 
treasurer to offer prizes for the three best essays 
of five hundred words on this subject. The con- 
test is confined to the membership of Unions 
affiliated to the Union Label Leagues that are 
in affiliation to the Union Label Trades Depart. 
ment. 

In order that absolute justice shall Maintain 
in this contest, the judges shall be the Gencra| 
Executive Board of the Union Label Trades De. 
partment, and the prizes to be awarded will hy 
as follows: 

First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 

It is understood and agreed to by the con. 
testants that all essays submitted shall become 
the property of the Union Label Trades Depart. 
ment for agitation and publicity purposes, with 
the provision that when an essay not in the prize 
winning class is used, the writer shall be paid 
$1.00 for its use. 

In order that all who desire may have an op. 
portunity to compete, the time for submission oj 
essays has been extended from November 30 to 
December 31, 1920. 

Trusting that this contest will develop many 
new thoughts, ideas and suggestions which can 
be used to further the interest of union labels, 
shop cards and working buttons and that all 
members of affiliated leagues will participate jy 
it, I am. Fraternally yours, 

JOHN J. MANNING, 
—____—_¢____ 
TO HOLD ANNUAL DANCE. 

General Office Lodge 890, Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees, announces its sec- 
ond annual dance to be held in National Hall, 
Sixteenth and Mission streets, 
November 19th. 

The officers of this local of the big railroad 
brotherhood report that the lodge is steadily 
gaining in membership and finances as its second 
year is drawing to a close and look forward to 
even more decided gains during the third year, 
General Office Lodge 890 is composed of the 
Southern Pacific General Office employees at 65 
Market street, the Ferry Ticket Office and gate- 
men on the Oakland, Alameda and Berkeley 
electric lines, and it is anticipated that large 
contingents of all of these groups of railroad 
employees and their friends will unite in making 
the second annual dance a celebration signalizing 
the success of the organization. The following 
form the committee of arrangements: C. R. 
Sorenson, C, C. McClain, W. R. Millington, G. 
O. Montour and C. R. Kelley. 
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